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The weight of this sad time we must obey, 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 


KING LEAR 


ILLINOIS, ILLINOIS! 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 
President, University of Illinois, 1946-1953 


FoR THE REGULARLY scheduled meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois in 
Urbana on July 25, 1953, all appeared to be in 
order. The members of the board had received 
from the office of the president of the university 
the usual notice of business to be transacted. 
Only one item was thought to be controversial— 
moving the university health center to another 
location in order to improve its facilities and 
services. The big business, overriding all other 
matters, was to be the final approval of the inter- 
nal operating budget for the year 1953-54. 

This one-year operating budget, based upon 
the total income of the university, showed in de- 
tail how the sum of $52,000,000 was to be spent. 
It was one of the largest sums ever received by 


an institution of higher education. (There was 
also a two-year appropriation of $7,500,000 for 
new buildings.) Although most of the members 
of the board were familiar with the budget, sev- 
eral hours were well spent in a further analysis 
of the proposals, with special reference to reduc- 
tions and increases over the previous year. The 
review of the budget, together with some atten- 
tion to 24 other items on the agenda, took up the 
time of the board from the 6:30 dinner hour 
until 11:30. This was on Friday, July 24, the 
board sitting as a committee of the whole. 

Only two items revealed any lack of rapport 
between the president of the university and some 
members of the board. Since there was resistance 
to moving the health center, the matter was de- 





ferred. On the other hand, while not accepting 
my recommendation that the office of the vice- 
president in charge of the Chicago Professional 
Colleges (Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and 
Nursing) be abolished in favor of a return to the 
plan of having the dean of the College of Medi- 
cine act as a general executive dean, the board 
at this meeting decided not to continue Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy as vice-president beyond the expira- 
tion of his term on August 31, 1953. It retained 
the post but not the man. (I had also recom- 
mended that Dr. Ivy be continued as distin- 
guished professor and head of the department of 
clinical science, and this was done). 

The long session, while fatiguing to all in view 
of the complex budget, progressed smoothly. In 
a corner of my mind I began to think pleasantly 
of my flight to London and Edinburgh which was 
scheduled for the following Sunday, permitting 
me to board the battleship Zowa for a portion of 
its fleet maneuvers. But this was not to be. 

Mr. Harold E. Grange, the newest member of 
the board, called for & private session to be held 
at once. Accordingly the members of the staff 
of the university left the meeting but stayed in a 
corridor ‘‘on ecall.’’ This group included the 
president of the university, the provost, the comp- 
troller, the legal counsel, and the secretary of the 
board who was also assistant to the president of 
the university. Later, word was sent out that 
only the president and the provost need stand by. 

Shortly after midnight I was called in. As 
I came through the door Mr. Wirt Herrick said 
in an undertone, ‘‘ Prepare yourself for a shock !’’ 
I took my place at the table in the quiet room 
as Mr. Park Livingston, president of the board, 
announced abruptly that the members present 
had taken a vote of confidence in my administra- 
tion and that the vote was ‘‘no confidence.’’ 
Since the president of the University of Illinois 
serves ‘‘at the pleasure of the Board of Trus- 
tees,’’ I submitted my resignation immediately 
and started to write it on aslip of paper. At this 
point Mr. Wayne Johnston asked me to correct 
the text from ‘‘In view of the vote of the Board 
of Trustees’’ to ‘‘In view of the vote of the ma- 
jority of the Board.’’ The only discussion was 
in reference to the effective date of the resigna- 
tion. It was quickly decided that it should be at 
the end of the first semester of the coming aca- 
demic year in order, as Mr. Grange said, ‘‘not to 
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inconvenience me.’’ I then left the room and 


Provost Coleman R. Griffith was called in. I 
learned later that he, too, was given a vote of ‘‘no 


confidence.”’ 

At nine o’clock the next morning, just before 
the meeting of the board, Mr. Livingston tele- 
phoned to say that what the majority of the 
board really wanted was my resignation at once, 
even though my salary would be extended for 
five months. On reaching the Illini Union at 
9:30, I corrected the slip of paper to read ‘‘as 
of August 31, 1953.’’ Mr. Griffith resigned as 
provost at the same time. There was no discus- 
sion of these actions during the board meeting— 
only an announcement to the press after adjourn- 
ment, 

Now, to back up a bit. The midnight session 
of the board sitting as a committee of the whole 
as indicated had no items on the agenda; no 
members of the staff, press or public, were pres- 
ent. In fact, only the members of the board who 
voted against Stoddard and Griffith knew that the 
meeting was to be held; the three members pres- 
ent and voting in favor of the administration, 
Mr. Wirt Herrick, Mr. Wayne A. Johnston, and 
Mr. Herbert B. Megran, had not been informred. 
Mr. Robert Z. Hickman, who was absent on a 
vacation trip, stated subsequently that he would 
have voted with the minority. 
was followed by a board of trustees that had long 
taken pride in the open and forthright character 
of its meetings. As far as I know, there was no 
precedent in the history of the University of 
Illinois. 


This procedure 


The faculty (largely absent from the campus 
during the summer session), the press, and 
friends of the university throughout the state 
soon demanded an explanation. The 22 depart- 
ment heads in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, headed by Dean Henning Larsen, re- 
leased a strongly worded resolution referring to 
my forced resignation as ‘‘contrary to all ac- 
cepted standards of academic procedure; techni- 
cally legal, it is morally unjust.’’ Later, the 
University Senate (the faculty governing body) 
in a formal resolution expressed deep concern, 
stating that ‘‘there is a strong feeling among the 
faculty that the drastic procedure followed was 
unfair and has resulted in serious danger to the 
university’s reputation and prestige.’’ 

In the meantime almost all the former mem- 
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bers of the board of trustees put themselves on 
public record as follows: 


We, the undersigned citizens of this State, all of 
whom were formerly members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois, wish to record our 
protest against the unprecedented action of the pres- 
ent Board of Trustees in foreing Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard to resign as President of the University. Dr. 
Stoddard has long been considered one of the out- 
standing educators in the United States. Common 
decency required an orderly procedure and a fair hear- 
ing for him. Instead, those who initiated the mid- 
night action against Dr. Stoddard did not even inform 
him or their fellow-trustees that any such subject was 
to be brought up for consideration. 

We commend Trustees Herrick, Megran, Hickman 
and Johnston for opposing these Star Chamber pro- 
They were faithful to their trust and to 
American standards of fair play. 

For many years, the University of Illinois was kept 
out of politics. Recently, attempts to use the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for political ends have become all too 


ceedings. 


common and now have culminated in action which can- 
not fail to do great harm. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that two of the trustees who participated in 
these disgraceful proceedings were substituted for 
candidates whom the University of Illinois Alumni 
Association had recommended. 

The University of Illinois is not the property of its 
faculty or its alumni or of any group of politicians. 
It belongs to the people of this State. We feel con- 
fident that when our fellow citizens understand what 
has happened they will express their indignation in 
ways that will be understood. 


Of the two trustees mentioned above as not 
backed by the Alumni Association, Mr. Grange 
was one. 

It will be asked: If there were no formal com- 


plaints, no charges, no information, what was the 
basis for the action taken? Mr. Grange said that 
certain legislators in Springfield kept asking him 
‘when were they going to fire Stoddard,’’ but 


he did not name them. On July 26, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, through an exclusive interview in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, listed 14 controversies 
that he claimed led to dissatisfaction among the 
trustees. Also, by stressing the absolute need for 
tranquility, six of the trustees have confirmed 
Mr. Livingston’s selection of the big issue as 
controversy. 

Hence, it may be well to mention a few of the 
growing pains in my seven-year term at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Some of them strike me as 
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inevitable, but others, in my opinion, were in- 
tensified by the failure of the president of the 
board of trustees to place the welfare of the uni- 
versity above politics. That these struggles did 
not materially affect the progress of the univer- 
sity may be gathered from my ‘‘Notes for a 
Seven-Year Report of the President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’’ (ScHooL anv Soctery, Nov. 
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28, 1953). Throughout, faculty and student 


body worked with zeal and imagination to move 
the University of Illinois forward on all fronts— 
to wake up what President James L. Morrill of 


the University of Minnesota once called the 
‘sleeping giant.’’ 

On August 3, the Chicago Tribune published 
in full my reactions to the 14 controversies de- 
scribed by Mr. Livingston on July 26. Only 
four of the items are reproduced here and one of 


them is abridged with respect to my part of it. 


I 


Livingston: In November, 1946, soon after taking 
office, Stoddard began the first of a series of trips 
abroad, mostly on business of the United Nations edu- 
cational, social, and cultural organization. He helped 
organize the giobal group, which has produced many 
controversial proposals, and he became head of the 
United States delegation to it under the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Altho Stoddard used his vacations for some of 
these trips and gave up part of his salary to make 
others, the frequency of them kept him away from 
his desk while squabbles arose at the school. The 
board of trustees told him in effect—in July, 1951, 
after raising his salary from $22,000 yearly to $23,500 
—that seven foreign trips on outside business were 
enough. He was to stay home, the trustees explained, 
and run the university instead of UNESCO. 

Stoddard: First a slight correction: I have not 
been head of U.S. Delegation to UNESCO, although 
I have been Deputy Chairman and I was for three 
years Chairman of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

The Board of Trustees understood that practically 
all my time away on UNESCO was vacation time. 
Also one “squabble” (in the College of Commerce) 
arose after I had been steadily in Urbana for eight 
months—and within a few days of my departure for 
Italy. 

In any case, I felt that whatever contribution I 
could make to UNESCO was in the public service and 
consistent with the purposes and ideals of a great uni- 
versity. 


II 


Livingston: In June, 1949, Rep. Cutler [R., Lewis- 
town] assailed Stoddard for allowing an allegedly 
“pink” professor to remain on the faculty. Cutler 
suggested an investigation to “comb Russia lovers” 
out of the school. Stoddard said he was against Com- 
munists as teachers but added socialists were all right 
if they advocated the replacement of capitalism with 


socialism by legal means. The statement came a 
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month after he had fenced with legislators about medi- 
eal school personnel. 

Stoddard: The Professor concerned was no “pink”; 
he was a conservative Kiwanian. As to medical per- 
sonnel, the less polities, the better. 


III 


Livingston: That summer, Rep. Dillavou [R., Ur- 
bana] charged there were “50 reds, pinks, and social- 
ists” on the university staff and that the university 
was “being used to indoctrinate youth with radical 
political philosophies.” Stoddard demanded that he 
send a list of the suspects’ names. 

Stoddard: The explanation for this one was due, 
and still is, from Representative Ora Dillavou. He 
could not find 50 reds, pinks and socialists; he could 
not find one! 

The charge was made on the occasion of the politi- 
cal maneuver in Peoria by which Mr. Harold Grange 
was substituted for Mr. Chester Davis on the Repub- 
lican slate of candidates for the Board of Trustees of 
the University. Mr. Davis had been approved in tra- 
ditional fashion by an alumni committee of the Uni- 
versity; Mr. Grange had not. 

The fact is that while the Broyleses, Cutlers, Dil- 
lavous, Horsleys, Libonatis and Marzullos shout them- 
selves hoarse about Communism in the University, 
those of us in charge have worked quietly, through our 
own security officers, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the State Department and the military estab- 
lishment, to make sure that no Communists are on the 
staff. This is important for we have a number of 
classified and secret research projects at the Univer- 
sity. All staff members of the University of Illinois 
have signed a standard loyalty oath, and the Security 
Officer has announced publicly that there is not, to 
his knowledge, a single Communist in the University 
of Illinois, 

IV 


Livingston: About that time, Stoddard began a feud 
with Sen. Miller [R., Chicago] over a $617,000 bill 
which Roy Warner, Chicago contractor and friend of 
Miller, charged was owed him by the school for build- 
ing a women’s dormitory. Warner later was paid. 

Stoddard: As Mayor LaGuardia of New York used 
to say, “This is a beaut!” ... Mr. Warner had ob- 
tained a contract for the construction of the Lincoln 
Avenue Residence (a dormitory for 500 women) on a 
cost-plus basis at a final maximum of $2,012,000 and, 
concurrently, a contract for the Utilities Distribution 
System at a final fixed price of $807,000. 

The Warner Construction Company proved to be 
inefficient and negligent and not above an attempt 
fraudulently to transfer personnel and materials items 
from the fixed price utilities contract to the cost-plus 
It took constant vigilance on the part of 
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University staff and attorneys to prevent this. The 
“controversy” paid handsome dividends to the Uni- 
versity and the taxpayers in that the net claims waived 
by the contractor (after his affairs had been taken 
over by the First National Bank of Chicago) were 
$328,000 less than his original bill. This is the extra 
sum the University would have paid if it had not en- 
dured this unpleasant, long-continued struggle. 

In these negotiations Mr. Livingston was of no 
help. In fact, he was so eager to settle this dispute 
favorably to the Warner Construction Company and 
against the interests of the University that on several 
oceasions he by-passed the officers of the University 
in attempting a settlement. 

As I said at the time: ‘‘Through the efforts of 
countless persons over the decades, the Univer- 
sity has become great and strong—truly an en- 


during monument to the intelligence of the peo- 
ple of Illinois. It is far too fine a heritage to be 
turned over in silence to persons whose loyalty 
is mixed. I am confident that the faculty and the 
new administration will defend the ancient tradi- 
tion of scholarship and academic freedom.’’ 

The faculty, individually and collectively, has 
indeed been heard from, and large sections of the 
public, following the lead of such newspapers as 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the Chicago Sun- 
Times have been alerted to a sense of danger in 
this new merger of polities and publie education. 
In education, at least, it is important to resist 
both the inherent badness of power-hungry poli- 
ticians and the suffocating goodness of men with- 
out ideas. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


On Educating the Whole Person 


By WESNER FALLAW 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mass. 


‘‘WHEN my Dad died I felt that God had 
played a dirty trick on me.’’ This from a high- 
school senior who, more than a year after her 
father’s prolonged illness and death, was trying 
through counseling to deal with delayed grief. 

Her school principal had realized that her in- 
ferior academic work was due to something hid- 
den from the girl, from her mother and teachers. 
She lacked neither native intelligence nor incen- 
tive for scholastic achievement, for she wanted 
very much to be admitted to a college. But it 
was not merely her inability, previous to coun- 
seling, to face her profound grief that upset her 
school work, social relations, and private feel- 
ings when she was awake and asleep. The core 
of her difficulty turned out to be, as is so often 
the case, her lack of understanding of God and 
devotion to him. Her lack illustrates that of 
perhaps the majority of students in our public 
and private schools. 

Modern education at elementary, secondary, 
and higher levels offers increasing provision for 
individual attention. It is commonly recognized 
that effective education cannot stop with atten- 
tion to increasing knowledge, with sharpening 
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intelligence. Moreover, it is widely understood 
that one cannot do creditable mental work when 
feelings are taxed with fear, anger, grief; for 
mental performance is inseparable from emo- 
tional fitness. 

The advanced American educator is wont to 
emphasize his concern for educating ‘‘the whole 
person.’’ Hence the guidance division of the 
schools has come into prominence about equal 
to—let us say—that of home economics. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to talk over their educa- 
tional, vocational, social, and personal problems 


with a duly designated adviser. Batteries of 


psychological, vocational, and other objective 


tests are used to help advisers evaluate the 
ability and aptitudes of students and to enable 
students to understand themselves. School of- 
ficials make referrals to psychiatrists and other 
therapists. In short, personal guidance is being 
given a place in our schools for the purpose of 
rounding out educational programs that include 
the teaching of traditional subject matter, phys- 
ical development, civic responsibility, esthetics, 


and sundry practical arts. Just compare the 
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offering of today’s schools with that a quarter 
century ago. 

But though curricula have multiplied, though 
school life is nowadays a composite of formal 
and informal learning and experience, of social 
and individualized development, has public edu- 
cation reached its avowed goal to educate the 
whole person? 

It has not; it cannot for the clear reason that 
teachers and advisers, as agents of the several 
states of the Union, too seldom either dare, or 
count themselves qualified, to deal with a stu- 
dent’s basic needs. Basic needs lead straight to 
belief, religion, faith; and the lack of these lies, 
more times than not, at the root of an adoles- 
cent’s problems. While this assertion applies 
mainly to the high-school and college student, 
it holds true in some measure for the younger 


student. 
I am not speaking now as a religious educator 
from whom an expression of this kind is to be 


expected. Rather I make this statement from 
considerable experience as a personal counselor 
dealing with adolescents referred to me by edu- 
cators whose major interest is in having some- 
one help students discover the factors that pre- 
vent successful school work, social adjustment, 
harmonious family relations, and what not. 
Obviously there can be no satisfactory educa- 
tion of the whole person until the person is made 
whole. This job is not accomplished by means of 
a dissecting process that focuses on the mind in 
emotions in 
in the gym- 
and church. 


the public-school classroom, on the 
a psychiatrist’s office, on the body 
nasium, on the ‘‘spirit’’ in home 
Each of these settings is needed, each should 
pursue its specialization, but all together hardly 
serve to make a person whole. When different 
educational agencies, using a series of different 
settings, concentrate on various segments of a 
person, they make it difficult or impossible for 
him to get himself together, to see himself whole. 
Not only so because American education systems 
generally omit other than superficial attention 
to the basic needs of belief, religion, and faith, 
youth are actually being educated to view as un- 
We edu- 


eate young Amv.icans to look upon parts of life 


important the er e of human existence. 


—mental efficiency, physical health, social effee- 
tiveness, occupational competency, and esthetic 
enjoyment—as the whole of life. Educators are, 
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accordingly, deluders of youth. And this delud- 
ing is coupled with the empty claim to educate 
the whole person. 

Fortunately not all public educators are will- 
ing to continue neglecting students’ basic needs. 
In all fairness, it must be stressed that few edu- 
cators—once they realize that through ignorance, 
timidity, and a policy of drift they have partici- 
pated in deluding students—desire to offer seg- 
mented education to youth and thereby increase 
the likelihood of their failing to become whole 
persons. Two decades ago the department of 
superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation called attention to the desirability of 
achieving ‘‘a new integration of knowledge’’ that 
would include, among other things, ‘‘the influ- 
ence of great spiritual leaders.’’ The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the N.E.A., the 
John Dewey Society, and other educational lead- 
ers have, in recent years, pointed out how essen- 
tial spiritual values are for providing an inclu- 
sive education. Since 1946 the Department of 
Education of Kentucky has carried forward a 
remarkable program implementing the view- 
point of public-school leaders who label bad that 
education which avoids spiritual values in its 
teaching. 

The 1947 publication of the American Council 
on Education, ‘‘The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education; The Basie Principles,’’ went 
further than the advocates of spiritual values 
and proposed that the public schools teach about 
religion and its place in the culture, and, while 
dogmas, ‘‘impel students 
Following 


avoiding sectarian 
toward the achievement of a faith. 
up this statement of principles, the council has 
this year published ‘‘The Function of the Public 
Schools in Dealing With Religion.’’ Current 
practices in the relatively few schools now teach- 
ing about religion, plus the views of representa- 
tive school superintendents, professors of edu- 
cation, and religious leaders were surveyed in all 
parts of the nation. The findings encourage the 
council in setting the stage for the next advance 
in American publie education. Note that objec- 
tive teaching is urged, teaching about religion. 


” 


Care is to be exercised lest dogma and sectarian 
divisiveness wreck the effort to go beyond simple 
recognition of the need for education to deal 
with spiritual values. The council looks to ex- 
periments in preparing teachers and schools for 
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testing out ways aimed at leading students to 
commit themselves to religion, to ground their 
lives in faith. A plan for training selected 
public-school teachers and administrators has 
had its second summer at Union Theological 
Seminary under the leadership of F. Ernest 
Johnson. This undertaking may be expected to 
chart the way for equipping teachers to inte- 
grate knowledge and provide a whole education 
aimed at making persons whole as they are im- 
pelled to make a religious commitment. Further 
help should come from the 50th Anniversary 
Celebration of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion when it convenes in Pittsburgh this No- 
vember and considers, in addition to other issues, 
the place of religion in public education. This 
has been a major concern of the association 
throughout its half-century history. 

The next 50 years may well see a new integra- 
tion of knowledge taught in the classrooms of 
American public schools, the fruitage of the 
awakened thinking and practices of educators 
who until now have kept education segmented 
and incomplete. 

Laymen, as fathers and mothers of school-age 
children and particularly as members of boards 
of education, should examine the merits of the 
American Council’s proposal to integrate knowl- 
edge and use the public schools to confront stu- 
dents with their need to find a faith. Alert citi- 
zens will discern that the heart of the matter 
rests upon proper preparation of teachers. How 
this could be done is ably discussed by Virgil 
Henry, a public-school superintendent, in his 
book ‘‘The Place of Religion in Publie Schools.’’ 
As a handbook to guide communities this volume 
might well be used by study groups around the 
country to set in motion workshop methods, con- 
ducted by local communities, to be linked with 
teacher-education institutions and seminaries 
where feasible, or managed by local educators 
and religious leaders working on their own. The 
field is white unto the harvest, yet a timely word 
needs to be said about the task of making per- 
sons whole as a prerequisite for establishing a 
whole education. 

The high-school senior referred to at the be- 
ginning of this article was only remotely asso- 
ciated with the church. 
had never bothered with religion because her 
family was not interested. She learned that 
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As she explained, she 


people who do not bother themselves with re- 
ligion are likely to find religion bothering them. 
Until she was willing to come to terms with the 
demand upon her to find a supreme object of 
devotion, she could only remain bound by her 
devotion to herself. This condition left her fear- 
ful, dishonest with herself (as she put it), and 
disposed to run away from reality. Call this a 
neurosis, adolescent immaturity, or what you 
will, the results are the same: a person minus 
wholeness. 

As educators and concerned laymen strive to 
correct the present situation of partial educa- 
tion in America, they ought to avoid the error 
that would lead them to think that any reform 
of classroom programs and curricula can ever 
Even 


prove adequate for making whole persons. 
as a parson’s work is only half begun with a 
pulpit ministry and requires personal work at 


an intimate and personal level for its comple- 
tion, so with an educator’s task. 

Teaching as guidance has long been an aspir- 
ation and a goal among many educators. Realis- 
tically considered, a program of classroom teach- 
ing needs supplementing with personal guidance 
in which trained advisers work with individuals 
in private. But in the guidance office, as in the 
classroom, religion and the need for a personal 
faith have been largely ignored. What is de- 
manded of the schools of the future are personal 
counselors who are grounded in religious knowl- 
edge and faith no less than in psychology and 
education. 

In America the Judeo-Christian heritage con- 
stitutes the framework within which the school 
counselor may be expected to work. He will not 
work along sectarian lines, nor may he approach 
religion head-on. In this area, as in any sensi- 
tive area of a troubled person’s life, the coun- 
selor must be ready to move only as the student 
opens the The difference between the 
present-day public-school adviser and the new 


way. 


kind of counselor who is needed is that the latter 
will be competent to move into matters of faith 
and religious belief. Whereas the guidance of- 
ficials of most schools today shy away when a 
student is ready to explore religion, the new 
counselor will neither practice avoidance nor 
think of himself as incompetent in the realm of 
religion. 

This distinction that I am drawing may not 
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at first seem significant but it will bear thinking 
about. The new kind of public-school counselor 
can make the difference between keeping stu- 
dents shackled to false values and freeing them 
to move toward wholeness as persons. 

In this proposed educational advance there 
will be problems, risks, failures. Can the Chris- 
tian counselor help a Jewish student to commit 
himself to the faith of his fathers? 
much to expect that the Roman Catholic coun- 
selor can avoid proselytizing the child of Protes- 


Is it too 


tantism? Through these proposals for counsel- 
ing, designed to match those for classroom teach- 
ing, are we not inviting the risk of greater con- 
fusion in students’ minds than now exists? Are 
we opening the way for political, community 
wars that will see sectarian factions trying to 
take over the public schools? And if people do 
become persuaded that the answers to these 
questions are reassuring, would not the whole 
undertaking fail few 
could ever be found for this work? 
It is quite correct to think that the new type 
of public-school personal counselor must be a 
For 


because too counselors 


person of unusual skill and knowledge. 
if he is as competent as he needs to be, he will 
be something of an educator, consulting psy- 
chologist, and a spiritual shepherd. 

Exacting as the requirements for this kind of 
school man (or woman) are, and as hazardous 
as this work may prove if religious strife is 
aroused, I see this provision as basic to the pro- 
posed forward-move for classroom education. 


Moreover, with about half of our elementary 
school-age children and adolescents of secondary 
of America outside the reach of or- 
ganized religion—and therefore mainly under 
the nonreligious influence of their homes—what 
agency other than the public and private schools 
may be expected to help students become whole 
persons? 


school-age 


Here and there a few educators refer students 
to counselors outside the schools. Conceivably 
many educators could be taught to value refer- 
rals for religious as well as psychotherapeutic 
But this procedure is too scattered 
in its effect because it resorts once again to seg- 
the by use of 
loosely related agencies and free-lance consult- 
ants. Furthermore, most counselors to whom 
students are referred are selected by school of- 
ficials and parents for the sole reason that 


purposes, 


menting educational process 


**something has to be done to help this student 
pass his work.”’ 

Teachers, principals, and supervisors ought to 
have opportunity in the future to refer students 
to school counselors—their fellow staff members 
within the schools—who may be expected to help 
persons become whole. Through a _ successful 
counseling process, there is a healing and grow- 
ing experience that derives from the student’s 
religious discovery and commitment. Then it is 
that the student becomes ready for the new class- 
room venture in which integrated knowledge in- 
cludes the riches and demands of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 


In Praise of College and University Catalogues: Old Style 


By WILLIAM GLASGOW BOWLING 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


OnE need not be overly gifted with the Words- 
worthian heart ‘‘That watches and receives’’ to 
have been sensitive to the ‘‘new look’’ which 
many of our institutions of higher learning have, 
in the past several years, given to their time- 
honored publication, the catalogue. We main- 
tain an elaborate file of such publications in our 
Office of Admissions, and I have mixed feelings 
as I observe the face-lifting procedure to which 
Old Alma is currently being subjected in this 
connection. It seems to me, therefore, timely and 
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appropriate that someone should pay ‘‘the pass- 
ing tribute of a sigh’’ to college and university 
catalogues, old style. 

I think of college and university catalogues, 
old style, as Rudyard Kipling tells us he always 
felt toward the first edition of his ‘‘ Departmen- 
tal Ditties and Other Verses.’’ Kipling was, at 
the time, on the staff of the Civil and Military 
Gazette at Lahore in India, and many of his first 
poems were regularly carried in the columns of 
this newspaper. Men in the army, the civil serv- 
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ice, and the railway began writing him, suggest- 
ing that these verses be made into a book. 

Kipling realized that he could not hope to 
bring out a real volume, but he knew that there 
were friends to help him and that the office plant 
of the Civil and Military Gazette was at his dis- 
posal—for a consideration and, of course, after 
regular office hours. ‘‘So there was built,’’ as 
he explains, ‘‘a sort of book, a lean oblong docket, 
wire-stitched, to imitate a D. O. Government en- 
velope, printed on one side only, bound in brown 
paper, and secured with red tape.’ Of the 
hundreds of copies thus made, every copy sold. 
The subsequent Anglo-Indian editions appeared 
with ‘‘a real publisher’s imprint on the title- 
page,’’ and ‘‘at last, the book came to London 
with a gilt top and a stiff back.’’ But of ‘‘De- 
partmental Ditties and Other Verses,’’ Kipling 
tells us: 


I loved it best when it was a little brown baby with 
a pink string round its stomach; a child’s child, igno- 
rant that it was afflicted with all the most modern ail- 
ments; and before people had learned, beyond doubt, 
how its author lay awake of nights in India, plotting 
and scheming to write something that should ‘take’ 
with the English public. 


The ‘‘modern ailments’’ with which the cata- 
logues of many of our colleges and universities 
have become afflicted are attributable to the go- 
getting philosophy of ‘‘comehitheritis’’: the 
bringing in of the sheaves, in the modern-day 
equivalent of both money and students. When 
‘administrators of institutions of higher 
learning nowadays assemble, they are apt to 
forego such older forms of greeting as ‘‘What’s 


our 


new in Academe?’’ and come more abruptly to 
the question of most compelling interest ;: ‘‘ How’s 
‘good pasture 


For just as ‘ 


your enrollment ?’’ 
makes fat sheep,’’ 
fat tuition receipts; and income from tuition is 


coin of the realm; and, as Sir John Falstaff has 


so do good enrollments make 


reminded us, ‘‘Money is a good soldier, sir, and 
will on.’’ 

Now, no one will deny that our institutions of 
higher learning, particularly our privately en- 
dowed colleges and universities, are desperately 


in need of funds. But for some of us ‘‘one wan- 


1The quoted passages relative to ‘‘ Departmental Dit- 
ties and Other Verses’’ are taken from Kipling’s article, 
‘*My First Book,’’ which appeared in the December, 
1892, issue of the long-since defunct British magazine, 
the Idler, 2; 477-82. 
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dering thought pollutes the day’’; and that ‘‘ wan- 
dering thought’’ relates to the wisdom of moving 
the catalogue too far from its time-honored home 
in the field of the academic and of pushing it too 
deeply into the money-conscious area of public 
relations. [or to do so means that we are mov- 
ing the catalogue from the ‘‘ pure serene’’ of that 


9? 


‘‘wide expanse’’ traditionally guarded over by 
Calliope, Clio, Euterpe, Urania, or other of the 
nine daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and giv- 
ing it a new home in the go-getting land of 


Mammon— 


Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven, for even in heaven his looks and 
thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific. 


It was originally, I believe, the notion that the 
catalogue was the register or record and the 


chronicle and legal document of the institution 
In point of origin, the word ‘‘uni- 
? con- 


concerned. 
versity’’ (wniversitas) meant a 
cerned with the advancement of learning, and 
the essential parts of this scholarly group were 
the teacher (doctor) and the student (studens). 
It was, historically, never the thought that the 
catalogue was to serve the institution as its prin- 
cipal instrument of public relations, or to serve 
as the document most heavily to be relied upon 
in the field of student recruitment. The cata- 
logue was the reference publication to be con- 
sulted by those wishing to learn something about 
the educational program of the college or univer- 
sity concerned. But in many of the catalogues, 
new style, I sense the efforts of the commercial 
artist, expensive paper and printing, and the 
persuasive language of the professional writer 
concerned with the preparation of copy that 
**pulls.’’ 

There are merits about many of the catalogues, 
old style, which we may easily overlook in our 
rush to be critical. I am thinking, for instance, 
of their unobtrusive covers, their dignified infor- 
mality, competent casualness, and the absence of 
the striving for an effect not quite attained. In 
the pleasant company of the poet Herrick, I am 
tempted to say that qualities such as these 


2 ’ 
“society 
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Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


There are those who tell us that the informa- 
tion one may particularly be seeking in the cata- 


logue is difficult to find. I readily admit the 


element of truth is such a generalization. But 


it must always be remembered that the catalogue 
is a publication intended for many purposes 
and directed toward a varied audience. It is not 
primarily a document of greatest interest and 
value to prospective students and their parents, 
or to high-school principals, counselors, and 
guidance directors. It is, in a major sense, the 
official compendium of educational information 
for the enrolled students, their deans, and their 
faculty advisers as well as for the officers of 
government and instruction in other colleges and 
particularly the registrars and 
deans or directors of admissions. In a publica- 
tion which must minister to the interests of so 
heterogeneous an audience, it is obvious that an 
individual reader may not always, be able to iso- 
late easily and quickly the particular item of a 
moment’s desire. 

I pass now to the style in which many of our 
catalogues are traditionally written. It was the 
French pundit Buffon who reminded us that 
‘the style is the man himself’’—le style c’est 
V’homme méme. If the style is the verbal image 
of the person concerned, it is true that, at times, 
the editors of catalogues must be dull men and 
women. And yet, as a rule, a certain number of 
people have had a hand of sorts in the prepara- 
tion of the copy which the editor of a catalogue 
is called upon to whip into presentable shape for 
the printer; and there are limits beyond which 
one hesitates (or has the time) to tamper with 
the prose efforts of one’s colleagues. But it is 
not for the intellectual joy of luxuriating in its 
style that one picks up a catalogue; it is rather 


universities, 


with a more immediate and specific purpose ; and 
the intelligent reader is more apt to be annoyed 
by the absence of essential information than by 
the particular style in which the publication may 
be written. 

It is, of course, true that the catalogues of 
many of our colleges and universities are in 
need of revision in numerous ways; and I note 
with entire satisfaction the improvements which 
a number of our institutions of higher learning 
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are making in their catalogues, without recourse 
to the most flashy finery of the graphic arts. 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy,’’ as 
Polonius advises Laertes, ‘‘But not express’d in 
fancy; rich, not gaudy.’’ And it seems to me 
that this trite old advice of father to son is 
equally sound with respect to college and univer- 
sity catalogues. 

Obviously, the work of university promotion 
and development must proceed apace. There 
must, of course, be those who burn daylight as 
well as the midnight electricity at the commend- 
able task of melting the hearts of millionaires, 
and they must have publicity materials appro- 
priate for the purpose. It is publications of this 
sort to which Mammon may level just claim. 

And then, too, those engaged in the work of 
student recruitment must have printed materials 
designed to explain attractively, adequately, and 
factually their institution to prospective students 
and to officials of the secondary schools engaged 
in the work of pre-college counseling. I am 
thinking, for instance, of bulletins of general 
information and informative leaflets and bro- 
chures. It is publications such as these that the 
Muses and Mammon may quarrel over. To the 
degree that they are informative, they belong to 
the Muses; to the extent that they are promo- 
tional, they belong to Mammon. 

Sut the catalogue has traditionally been re- 
garded as the dignified publication of Academe, 
the time-honored chronicle and legal document of 
the particular ‘‘society’’ dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of learning. ‘‘It irks me,’’ as the 
Duke Senior in As You Like It observes, that 
‘‘the poor dappled fools’’ should in their native 
Forest of Arden ‘‘Have their round haunches 
gor’d.’’ And, similarly, it saddens me just a 
little to note a trend which I fear may develop 
into a movement that will give a new and strange 
concept to the function of the catalogue and push 
it into a field hitherto alien to it. It is, of course, 
possible that this trend may, after all, be a 
movement bright with bird-cries and daffodils; 
and then, again, it is possible it may not. 

It is not, however, my purpose to bewail. It 
is, rather, my purpose to praise. And so, of col- 
lege and university catalogues, old style, I merely 


say: 
Among thy mightier offerings here are mine. 
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REPORT 


The Fourteenth Annual Forum of the Tuition Plan 


THE PROBLEMS of informing the public about 
education were reviewed by spokesmen of the 
nation’s press and institutions of higher learn- 
ing at the 14th annual luncheon forum of the 
Tuition Plan, Inc., in New York City, February 
10. Both Fred M. Hechinger, education editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, and Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, president, Kenyon College (Gambier, 
Ohio), discussed the theme, ‘‘Interpreting Edu- 
cation to the Public.’’ 

The Tuition Plan Award for Outstanding 
Service to Education was presented this year to 
Frieda B. Hennock for her efforts to encourage 
the use of television in promoting the objectives 
of education and, as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission, to help ensure the 
availability of television channels for educa- 
tional programs. 

While TV offers much opportunity for suc- 
cessful interpretation of education, the medium 
of the printed word has yet to provide a com- 
pletely satisfactory coverage of the educational 
scene. According to Mr. Hechinger, our news- 
papers have not ‘‘even begun to serve’’ educa- 
tors as effectively as the press has catered to 
other professional groups. As far as interpret- 
ing education is concerned, the press is ‘‘merely 
the microphone. The sound that comes through 
it may be distorted [by writers].’’ But the 
‘*voice and substance must be that of the spokes- 
men of education.’’ 

Not all educators are doing their part to pro- 
vide the nation with the proper interpretation 
of their field and specialties. Mr. Hechinger 
explained: 


Many superintendents, many school boards and some 
principals still prefer to discuss their problems in 
admitting the publie to knowledge about 
The 


same educators often complain later that the people 


secret... 
their affairs only if and when it is convenient. 
are not interested. But how could they be interested, 
without being informed, without being trusted part- 
ners? ... This defeats the very purpose of interpret- 
ing education to the public. For it is in the struggle 
for solutions, in the the different 
points of view, in the argument among educators 
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debate between 


themselves—that the interpretation of learning can 
be brought to the people most effectively. 


American periodicals have co-operated ‘‘with 
those responsible for learning, scholarship, and 
scienee,’’ declared Dr. Chalmers. He claimed 
that ‘‘whatever is wrong with interpreting edu- 
cation to the public cannot be laid at the door 
of the press.’’ 

Education, in general, currently has certain 
defects, Dr. Chalmers stated. 


Outside of science, and at school, even there, the 
food of education has been softened down—nothing 
to bite on, with a deleterious effect upon the teeth of 
the mind. Genuine school mathematics is suffering 
a decline; languages are in eclipse; history has given 
way to programs of social reform; and popular mis- 
understanding of the sinewy substance of the hu- 
manities is well represented by a course designation 
in one of the largest high schools of the land: Non- 
vocational 31.... 

In high schools more time and energy. . 
spent on studies called science, but review of the texts, 
laboratory demonstrations, projects, and the training 
of science teachers reveals that what is studied and 
taught is largely summaries and interpretations rather 


. are now 


than science itself... . 


Secause interpretation of subjects are less dif- 
ficult to grasp than original sources, Dr. Chal- 
mers expressed doubt concerning the achieve- 
ment of educational objectives today. 


Without a heady taste of the real subject to provide 
incentives for ambition and discovery; without any 
discipline of the will to learn how to attack it, and 
how to achieve anything in it, the student will readily 
choose the path of least resistance, in which it seems 
his masters are also wandering, and be consigned by 
habit to the limbo of mere interpreters, the shadow 
of the shadow of the fact. 


Dr. Chalmers emphasized the importance of 
‘the sim- 
plest factual statement of the event in history, 


utilizing primary source materials 


the specimen in the lab, the tree or animal on a 
field trip, the plain statement of human experi- 
ence in poem, prayer, or dialogue.’’ Only the 


‘‘basie facts, the things, the principles,’’ he 
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said, are ‘‘the proper subjects of education.’’ 
To improve educational practices, he recom- 
mended the straightforward, unadulterated pre- 
sentation of reality instead of interpretation of 
the Such publications as the Scientific 
American and Time have been quite successful 
in offering a subject to readers without inter- 


facts. 


preting it. 
‘‘Instead of always describing liberal educa- 


””? 


tion,’?’ Dr. Chalmers continued, ‘‘it might be 


effective to illustrate it by means of itself. It 


consists of history, mathematics, biology, lan- 
guages, literature, philosophy, and religion, and 
these could be more effectively publicized than 
at present.”’ 

To offer education without interpretation, 
according to Dr. Chalmers, is to provide truth 
in as pure a form as possible. It is questionable 
how satisfactorily the public can appease its 
appetite when attempting ‘‘a diet of interpreta- 
tion of fact rather than of the fact.’’ 

STANLEY LEHRER 


EVENTS 


Names of Universities 


On January 27, 1954, the Regents of the University 
of Michigan voiced their opposition to a proposal to 
transform the Michigan State College (or, to use its 
full name, the Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science) into the Michigan State Uni- 
versity. According to the Regents’ petition to the 
state legislature and the governor, this change in name 
would bring about continual confusion between the 
land-grant college at East Lansing and the state uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor and would infringe upon the 
constitutional and other rights of the older institu- 
tion. Other inconveniences of greater or lesser im- 
portance are also likely to result, it was pointed out. 
Moreover, from the historical standpoint, “The State 
of Michigan and 19 other states have from the very 
beginning deliberately separated their land-grant col- 
lege programs and college names from their state 
university.” 

It is easy to sympathize with the desire of the Ann 
Arbor school to retain its clear-cut identity. Simi- 
larity in collegiate names occurs all too often in the 
United States. Witness the following: Cornell Col- 
lege and University, Miami University and University 
of Miami, Clark College and University, Georgetown 
College and University, Boston College and Univer- 
sity, and Colorado College and University of Colo- 
What of the Wheaton, Bethany, Queens, Co- 
Pity 
the poor man who has to distinguish among Washing- 
ton University, George Washington University, and 
the University of Washington; among New York Uni- 
versity, the University of the State of New York, and 
the State University of New York (add, in time, the 
Municipal University of New York); and between 
University of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania State 


rado. 
lumbia, and other identically named colleges? 


University. 
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It is almost equally understandable that the Michi- 
gan State College at East Lansing wishes to distin- 
guish itself from the Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti. With some reason, its administration 
may call attention to the similarity between Ohio Uni- 
versity and Ohio State University, both state-con- 
trolled institutions. Indeed, the direct precedent of 
two other state-controlled schools, University of Flor- 
ida and Florida State University, might be cited in 
support of the new proposal in Michigan. 

One of the characteristics in American education 
is a widespread insouciance with respect to nomencla- 
ture and terminology. The chances for a reformation 
are very slight. It is highly possible, therefore, that 
unless the political influence of Ann Arbor is stronger 
than that of East Lansing, the latter’s name will soon 
resemble the former’s. 

Perhaps the way out would seem to lie in the diree- 
tion of the unification of the state’s system of higher 
education under a central name, with subtitlular dis- 
tinctions to recognize place differences. The Univer- 
sity of California has operated without obvious con- 
flict or confusion under such a plan. True, the 
careless or the unaware will continue to make mis- 
takes, but the meticulous and the official will be able 
to distinguish—W.W.B. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Tne First Interamerican Congress of Psychology, 
initiated by the Interamerican Society of Psychology, 
was held December 10-20, 1953, at the University of 
Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic. Four basie sessions dealt with objectives of the 
psychological disciplines, training and professional 
tools, psychology of national and international values, 
The meetings and discus- 
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and psychology and ethics. 





sions led to the formation of a Committee on Publica- 
tions to edit the transactions and discussions of the 
congress and to project an inter-American communi- 
cation bulletin as a bilingual publication; a Co-ordi- 
nating Committee for the exchange of professors, stu- 
dents, films, and psychological material; a Committee 
for the Study and Unification of Interamerican Re- 
search to unify the definition of psychological terms, 
to study cultural deviants in tests, and to advance the 
publication and evaluation of psychological methods; 


and a Committee for the Study of Thought Patterns 
in the Americas to bridge the experimental and philo- 
sophical aspects of psychology through a systematic 
study of concepts in different age and social groups. 
The following are the new officers of the society: 
president, Oliver Brachfeld, University of the Andes, 
Merida, Venezuela; vice-president, Willard C. Olson, 
dean, School of Education, University of Michigan; 
secretary general, Werner Wolff, Bard College; and 
treasurer, Gustave M. Gilbert, Michigan State College. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ethan A. H. Shepley, acting chancellor, Washington 
University (St. Louis 5, Mo.), appointed chancellor. 
Ross M. Trump, professor of marketing, also ad- 
vanced in rank to deanship, School of Business and 
Public Administration, effective July 1. 


Edwin R. Walker, dean, Rollins College (Winter 
Park, Fla.), appointed president, Queens College 
(Charlotte, N. Car.), effective June 10. 


The following presidents were named by the North 
Dakota State Board of Higher Education: C. P. Lura, 
State Teachers College (Minot); Oscar DeLong, 
State Teachers College (Mayville); T. S. Jenkins, 
State Normal and Industrial College (Ellendale) ; 
and G. W. Haverty, State School of Science (Wah- 
peton). 

Fred C. Cole, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Tulane University (New Orleans 18), appointed to 
the university’s new post of academic vice-president. 


Richard Heathcote Heindel, staff deputy director, 
U. S. National Commission for Unesco, will succeed 
Julian Park as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Buffalo (N. Y.), effective July 1. Dr. 
Park will remain at the university as professor of 
European history and international relations. 


Robert Paul Bell, associate professor of business 
education, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.) 
will assume duties as head, department of business 
succeeding Mark E. 


education, effective in June, 


Studebaker. 

Stanley Lehrer, managing editor, Scuoon ANp So- 
CIETY, appointed a member of the national awards 
committee, 1954 Junior Book Awards Reading Pro- 
Other 


members were: Ellen Lewis Buell, New York 


gram, Boys’ Clubs of America. committee 
Times 
Book Review, and Lilian Gurney, director, education 


department, the American News Company. 
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Anthony Salamone, director, Adult Education Cen- 
ter, University, appointed 
Missouri Valley Adult Education Association. 


Saint Louis president, 


Recent Deaths 

Douglas Smith Anderson, 82, dean emeritus, School 
of Engineering, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), 
March 2, 


Laurence Pumpelly, 72, professor emeritus of Ro- 
mance languages and literature, Cornell University, 
March 14. 


Henry Lamar Crosby, 73, professor emeritus of 
Greek, University of Pennsylvania, March 19. 


Samuel Shellabarger, 65, novelist and former pro- 
fessor of English, Princeton University, March 21. 


Samape , 


BARRINGTON, THOMAS M. The Introduction of Se- 
lected Educational Practices into Teachers Colleges and 
Their Laboratory Schools. Pp. 112. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, New York 27. 1953. $2.50. 

“ 

BEALS, RALPH L., AND HARRY HOIJER. An In- 
troduction to Anthropology. Pp. 658. Maemillan Co., 
New York 11. 1953. $6.00. 

o 

BLAIR, GLENN M., R. STEWART JONES, AND RAY 
H. SIMPSON. Educational Psychology. Pp. 601. 
Maemillan Co., New York 11. 1954. $4.75. 

a 

COOK, LLOYD AND ELAINE. 
Pp. 392. 
$5.50. 


Intergroup Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 1954. 


e 
CRONBACH, LEE J. Educational Psychology. Pp. 
628. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 
17. 1954. $7.50; college text, $5.50. 
= 
DINNAGE, PAUL The 


(translator). Satyricon of 
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Petronius. 
York 22. 


Pp. 162. 
1953. 


The British Book Centre, New 
$2.95. 
* 
GOETZ, RACHEL M. Visual Aids for Public Service. 
Pp. 89. Illustrated. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 1954. $3.25. 


GREENAWALT, LAMBERT, AND SIMON HOCH- 
BERGER (editors). The Student’s Macbeth, by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare; pp. 171; $1.80. LAW, FRED- 
ERICK H. (editor). Cimarron, by Edna Ferber; pp. 
371; $2.56; and Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
by Cornelia O. Skinner and Emily Kimbrough; pp. 
265; $2.40. ROBINSON, HERBERT S. (editor) ; 
The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; pp. 237; 
$2.00. TIMM, CAROLYN P. (editor) ; Mr. Pickwick, 
An Adaptation of Charles Dickens’ Pickwick Papers; 
pp. 260; $2.00; Globe Book Co., New York 10. All 
1954 editions. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Sem, 
Secondary i ‘a College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Su., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve months of operation. 








educators are now contributing 
toward CREF  unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 
dollar annuities. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Write TIAA-CREF for details today. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
mm Q ann 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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A reliable guide 


FOR EACH STEP IN A CLASS- 
ROOM HANDCRAFTS PROGRAM 


HANDCRAFTS FOR 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


MOORE, HAMBURGER, KINGZETT 


J Detailed directions for classroom organi- 
zation and practical procedures 


J Hundreds of designs and patterns for 
crafts adaptable to classroom facilities 


J Step-by-step illustrations of how to make 
each object 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Vanderbilt 
University 


1954 Summer Session 
June 14— August 21 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools 
June 10-June 11 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to 
Meet Needs of 


. Teachers 
Students beginning or continuing graduate 
work 
High School graduates who wish to enter 
college in June 
College students who wish to speed up 
work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and 
Colleges 


For Bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 














April 3, 1954 


COMING SOON! 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, 
2nd Edition 


Edited by Edward G. Olsen, Educational Di- 

rector, National Conference of Christians and 

Jews, Inc. 
In this revision of the first edition, over half 
the material is entirely new, and the book 
has been completely reorganized. There are 
several new emphases of major importance, 
first of which is in Chapter I, which spells 
out the real nature of the “community 
schools”. The author goes on to show how 
our schools are changing, defines the com- 
munity school in terms of practice as well 
as theory; shows how it is the expected ex- 
tension of the best we know about good 
education; shows how to understand the 
community in terms of its varied factors; 
then how to use its resources, organize a 
specific program, enlist public support, and 
get started, 


ces ee 


Approx. 624 pages @ 554” x 834” 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


by Harry S. Broudy, State Teachers College, 

Framingham, Mass. 
Written for students who need to build, for 
themselves, a reasonable philosophy of 
education, the book first presents problems 
already familiar to the student, then dis- 
closes the epistomological, metaphysical 
and ethical issues underlying these prob- 
lems. The student thereby is given the tools 
with which he can structure the practical 
problems which await him as an educator. 


Approx. 480 pages @ 55” x 83%” 


Presta Male ; 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN — 2nd Edition 
Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 
Fay Adams, University of Southern California 


Latest edition of a highly popular textbook in the 
curriculum and methods of teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. Describes and illustrates the ob- 
jectives, materials, and procedures of the entire 
field of elementary education, in light of the 
nature, interests, and needs of the pupil. Reflects the 


view that each generation must reinterpret its 


standards and aims in terms of the tenor of the 
times. Shows how the social and political situation 
affects elementary education today, providing a per- 
ceptive analysis of methods used to develop good 
citizenship. Includes practical, usable techniques for 
the teacher. Handsomely illustrated. 606 pages. 


STUDENT TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


Here is a straightforward approach to specific prob- 
lems faced by the teacher-in-training from begin- 
ning of practice-teaching until time to seek a posi- 
tion. Valuable for courses leading directly to student 
teaching; as an aid to students observing in second- 
ary schools; as a basis for conferences before and 
during student teaching period; and as reference 


guide for all student teaching activities. Explains 
professional relationships with principal, other teach- 
ers, pupils, parents. Emphasizes modern practice 
rather than theory in planning classroom work, 
guidance, extraclass activities, and effective school 
and community work. 306 pages. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK — 2nd Edition 


A First Course in Education 
George Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam, both University of Pittsburgh 


Gives prospective teachers an overall view of public 
education in relation to American society, and a 
realistic appraisal of the nature of teaching and its 
working conditions. Book treats objectively the 
many aspects of a teaching career and includes dis- 


cussions on the philosophy of education and the 
history of the U. S. school system. Designed for the 
introductory or orientation course, care has been 
taken not to encroach unduly on the specialized 
courses which follow. 19 tables. 385 pages. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Calvin Crieder, University of Colorado; 
William Everett Rosenstengel, University of North Carolina 


Thorough presentation of the nature and problems 
of modern public school administration. Stressing 
educational leadership rather than authority, the 
book gives specific techniques and procedures against 
the broad background of information needed for 
sound administration in accordance with democratic 


principles in the schools. Out of the author’s wide 
experience in rural, town, and city school systems, 
expert advice applicable to a wide range of everyday 
administrative problems is offered. Topics for study 
and discussion included with each chapter. 84 ills., 
630 pages. 


CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF LEARNING 
With Applications to Education and Psychology 


Louis P. Thorpe, University of Southern California; 
Allen M. Schmuller, formerly Los Angeles State College 


Analyzes most important modern theories of 
learning, devoting a chapter to each of the main 
types which have affected today’s educational prac- 
tice. Chapters provide an objective statement of 
theory; a presentation of experimental verification; a 


critique of the theory; and a discussion of its im- 
plications for the conduct of education. After dis- 
cussing each theory, book describes its application 
to classroom procedure. Concludes with eclectic syn- 
thesis of theories described. 64 ills., 450 pages. 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, [5 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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